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THE CIRCULAR, 


Has for its fundamental principles the Religion of the 
Bible, and the Socialism of the Primitive Church. Its aim 
however, is to give its readers also a supply of general in- 
telligence, and the news of the day. 

Texms—Free, to those who choose to receive freely: One 
Dollar per annum to those who prefer to pay. 

Specimen numbers willbe sent to those requesting them 
Any subscriber wishing to discontinue his paper, should re- 
turn us acopy with his name and residence written upon it, 
and the simple order, ‘ Discontinue.’ 

Address“ THE CIRCULAR, Oneida, N. Y.” 





The Oneida Association 


BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 


Nursery Fruit Trees of choiceVarieties ; Grape 
Vines, Strawberry Plants &.; Vegetables and 
Fruits in their season, at the Community Gardens. 

Tuacxer, Superintendent. 











Rustic Furniture, Seats, Tables, Arbors, &c.° 
of natural Cedar crooks, with iron fastenings; 
Gothic and other patterns. 

C. Exuis, Master-workman. 





Steel-Traps of the most approved Descriptions, 
for frontier and western Trapping, manufactured 
by the Community. 

8. sevnananienl Capereatnains, 

Sewing-Silks: H ‘Merchants ond Traders supplied 
with the various kinds of American manufacture, 
at wholesale prices. 

A. W. Carr, O H. Miturr, C. Orps, Agents. 











Traveling-Bags: an Assortment of our own 
Manufacture, from carefully selected stock. 
Merchants supplied. 

J. Reynowps, : 
Mrs. E. WuitFIeELp, Superintendents. 

Palm-leaf Hats 1 manufactured and for sale at 
the Community. 

Mrs. A. C. Sears, Superintendent. 


Milling : Custom work done as usual at the 
Community Grist-mill, 
D. J. Haut, Miller. 


RAPP APDPSIOS 


J ob-Printing: : most k kinds of Printing carefully 
executed at the CircvLar Office. 
G. CAMPBELL. 


Designing and Wood-Engraving by ‘E. H. 


De Larre, Oneida Association. 


Orders in any of the above branches 
may be addressed by letter or otherwise to 


ue THE ONEIDA ASSOCTATION, 
Oneida Depot, Madison Co., N. Y. 





Putney Commune. 


GARDENING, NURSERY - GROW- 
ing and Milling. Address, 


M. L. WORDEN, . PUTNEY, VT. 





Wallingford Commune. 


FRUIT & MARKET GARDENING, 


Traveling-Bags 
Manufactured and for Sale. Address, 


ALLEN, . WALLINGFORD, CONN. 


PUBLICATIONS, 


FOR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF THE CIRCULAR, 
The Berean; A Manual for the help of 
those who seek the Faith of the Primitive Church : 


an octavo volume of 500 pages.—By J. H. Noyes. 
Price, 1,50 


A. 





Bible Communism; A Compilation from the 
Annual Reports and other publications of the 
Oneida Association and its branches ; presenting, 
in connection with their History, a summary 
view of their Religious and Social Theories.— 
128 pages, octavo. Price 50 cts. Printed and 
published atthe office of The Circular, Oneida, 
N. Y. 


Salvation from Sin; Explained and De- 
fended by J. H. Noyes. Pamphlet, 6 1-4 cts. 


(2d and 3rd) of the 
Onerpa Association. Price 12 1-2 cts. 

Bas~Past Volumes of the Circular, and the 
Perfectionist, can be furnished; and any of the 
above Publications may be sent by mail to all 
parts of the country. 


kas Persons writing to us on business con- 
nected with the Circular, or for the purpose of or- 
dering any of the above publications, are particular- 
ly requested to write their name, Post-office and 
State, as distinctly as possible. 
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A Little Bird I am. 


[The following poem was composed by Madame 
Guyon during her imprisonment. Louis XIV, 
who had revoked the Edict of Nantes, and brok- 
en up the assemblies of Protestants by force of 
arms, was afraid that, through the agency of this 
accomplished lady, another Protestantism might 
threaten the peace of France. He accordingly, in 
the exercise of arbitrary power, ordered her to 
be confined in a small room in the Convent of St. 
Marie. } 


A little bird I am, 
Shut from the fields of air ; 
And in my cage I sit and sing 
To him who placed me there ; 
Well pleased a prisoner to be, 
Because my God it pleases thee. 


Naught have I else to do; 
I sing the whole day long, 
And he who most I love to please 
Doth listen to my song; 
He caught and bound my wandering wing, 
But still he bends to hear me sing. 


Thou hast an ear to hear; 
A heart to love and bless ; 
And, though my notes were e’er go rude, 
Thou wouldst not hear the less ; 
Because thou knowest, as they fall, 
That love, sweet love, inspires them all. 


My cage confines me round ; 
“Abroad I cannot fly ; 

But, though my wing is closely bound, 
My heart's at liberty. 

My prison walls cannot control 

The flight, the freedom of the soul. 


Oh, it is good to soar 
These bolts and bars above, 
To him whose purpose I adore, 
Whose providence I love: 
And in thy mighty will to find 
The joy, the freedom of the mind ! 


What is Meant by the ‘ Flesh.’ 

It is not altogether easy to discriminate 
Paul.s meaning in the use of the term ‘ the 
flesh ;’ but we think it may be understood, 
by constantly remembering that he wasfull 
of the philosophy that Swedenborg claims 
to have originated, respecting the corpora- 
tions of heaven and hell being in the human 
form. That idea is not at all original 
with Swedenborg—Paul was perfectly fa- 
miliar with it. His doctrine that the 
church jg the body of Christ, is one form 
of it ; and corresponding to thai, on the 
other side, is the theory of the ‘old man.’ 
The new man is Christ. The church 
makes up the new man, i. e., the body of 
Christ. On the other hand, it is said, 
‘Put ye off the old man;’ representing 
the whole carnal corporation that men 
belong to before they believe in Christ, 
as an organized unit, corresponding to 
the human body. In the case of the 
church, Paul goes into the minutiw of 
the comparison, and represents believers 
as particular members in Christ’s body— 
talking about it like an anatomist. And 
his conception of the ‘old man,’ though 
not drawn out so much in detail, was 
quite as definite and concrete as that of 
the ‘new man.’ 

His conception of the old man, is 
evidently the basis of his philosophy about 
the flesh. He does not talk about our 
individual flesh,—he talks about the flesh 
of that great unit, the old man. He has 
no idea of imputing evil necessarily to our 
individual flesh, or our bodies. We have 
discovered a great mistake in the com- 
mon doctrine that the body is to be con- 
sidered ‘ vile,’and given over to damnation 
asa reprobate. The misunderstanding, 
and prubably the teaching of a wrong sig- 








nification, of the term ‘the flesh,’ has 


contributed to’ ‘raise that false ‘Phe 


———— 


about the body, and make Paul respon- 
sible for it. The flesh is the old man— 
the spiritual principality that comprises 
all of the first Adam. The selfish mat- 
erial of the human race is the flesh. It 
is the part that has possession of us in 
our first life. Christ says, ‘that which 
is born ofthe flesh is flesh.’ We are all 
born, primarily, not only of our fathers and 
mothers, but of this old man. 

There is not a particle of truth in the 
idea that Paul considered our individual 
flesh as necessarily evil and out of order, 
or as conducive to corruption and sin.— 
He writes to the Thessalonians, ‘I pray 
God your whole spirit and soul and body 
be preserved blameless unto the coming 
of our Lord Jesus Christ.’ Are we to 
suppose that he considered a body which 
was sanctified as still a vile body, and 
one that God would destroy ? or that he 
called the sanctified body ‘ the flesh ?4 

We can separate ourselves from the 
flesh and cease to have anything to do 
with it. We can dissolve our connection 
with the great carnal principality that 
Paul calls ‘ the old man,’ which is ‘ the 
flesh,’ in the corrupt sense ot the word. 
There is such a thing as celestial flesh. 
Christ is a celestial being ; and the spir- 
itual corporation he is introducing 
this world, and has opened to us, is ce- 
lestial flesh. We can become members of 
Christ, not only spiritually, but our 
bodies can become members of him, in 
this world, and all our connection with 
the flesh cease. The exhortation, ‘ Put 
ye off the old man,’ relates as much to 
our bodies as to our souls. Disengage 
your bodies from the flesh of the old 
man, 

Our individual physiology is like ma- 
chinery, which may go by one kind of 
power or another. The same machinery 
may be carried by water, or steam, or hot 
air, This great corporate influence pro- 
ceeding from the human race, which Paul 
calls ‘ the flesh,’ is one power, one motor, 
one spiritual medium in which our indi- 
vidual machinery can act. On the other 
hand, Christ comes to us, offering us an- 
other medium adapted to possess and pro- 
pel the same machinery, and make it 
serve an opposite end, You will find the 
good and evil of life all determined by 
the question, Which power has posses- 
sion and carries your machinery ? Two 
men may do the same thing, and yet the 
result shall be totally different. The 
man who is possessed and propelled by 
the flesh shall eat and drink, and gratify 
his passions, to his own destruction ; 
while another, in the medium of Christ’s 
spirit, shall do the same things and be 
profited by them. ‘ Be not deceived ; 
God is not mocked, for whatsoever a man 
soweth, that shall he also reap: he that 
soweth to the flesh shall of the flesh reap 
corruption ; but he that soweth to the 
Spirit shall of the Spirit reap life ever- 
lasting.’ In doing precisely the same 
thing you can sow to the flesh or to the 
Spirit, and in the one case you will reap 
corruption, and-in the other life everlast- 





ing. You cannot judge actions by their 






external appearance, or le anything visi- 
ble ; their value lies interiorly, in their 


spiritual connections. 





Unity, the Design of Providence. 

The grand purpose of God is to produce 
unity ; and this idea is the key to his 
dealings with mankind, in the whole his- 
tory of the world. In the process of at- 
taining it, he must begin with a mustard 
seed, separate a nucleus, and then advance 
as he can add one thing after another to 
it by assimilation, still preserving its 
unity, and let its increase proceed only so 
far as it can perfectly digest what it 
takes in. The case of Abraham, and the 
separation of the Jews as a peculiar 
nation, was an expression of God’s pur- 
pose of unity. He said to Abraham, ‘I 
will be to thee a God, and I will bless thee 
and thy seed, and in thy seed shall all 
the nations of the earth be blessed.’ He 
thus made a beginning by showing his 
favor to a single individual; and through 
him blessed his seed, and through his 
seed all nations. His plan in the 
case of Christ was the same. Beginning 
with a single man, that man drew in his 
twelve apostles, and they drew in the 
church; and the souls of the saints in the 
world of Hades were drawn in to become 
y of that one man. The theory 
dual sovereignty,’ which repre- 
sents God as equally disposed to favor 
this one, that one, and the other, and 
each one independently, dispensing his 
blessings indiscriminately, and building 
up men and nations, side by side, inde- 
pendent of each other, condemns all his 
past dispensations to mankind. 

It is not necessary to say that God 
cannot make people good and happy, each 
one by himself; but that is not his plan ; 
he has a better one. His plan is to be- 
gin with a unit, and keep it a unit, and 
make it grow only as fast as it can be 
kept a unit. And whatever is going on 
with this or that individual, is only the 
preparation of raw material, to be ulti- 
mately worked into a unitary organiza- 
tion. To understand the Bible, and to 
understand history, it is absolutely neces- 
sary that we should be rooted and ground- 
ed in this primary truth, that unity is 
the important thing, and that all other 
things are but raw material for unity, and 
worth nothing for any other purpose. 

As to the merits of this plan of the 
Lord’s, it is evident that according to His 
apprehension, (whether it is correct or 
not,) unity is the most perfect means of 
happiness. Men have at least some in; 
voluntary theories in favor of the same 
idea. The unity between the sexes, for 
instance, is settled as a true quarter in 
which to seek happiness. There is quite 
a general apprehension in the world, that 
marriage is a focus of bliss——-and that is 
only one form of unity. With this theory 
of happiness, that its focus is in‘unity, 
God is seeking the greatest amount of 
unity possible. To that end he will 
first prepare a great quantity of raw ma- 
terial. And during the time that he is 


preparing the raw material, he will pour 
out his blessings indiscriminately, send 





his rain upon the just and the unjust ; 
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and persons who have a disposition to 
isolate themselves, and seek individual 
happiness, have an opportunity to mis- 
understand him, and envelope themselves 
in a mist of darkness, in which the 
whole universe is a puzzle to them.— 
But if they seek the light, the very first 
truth they will find out, is, that wnity in 
God’s estimation is the primary means of 
happiness ; and in order to secure the 
greatest amount of happiness, he has set 
his hear: on the greatest amount of unity. 
That is the meaning of his law and his 


gospel. a 
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Socialism on Broadway. 

Somewhat over a year since, Mr. S. P. An- 
prews called at our house in Willow Place, 
Brooklyn, and in the course of an interview in- 
vited us to attend a reiinion of gentlemen and 
lady progressives, which he said took place regu- 
larly at his house in New York on a certain 
named evening of each week. We did not find it 
convenient io comply with his invitation, but 
have been advised from time to time of the con- 
tinuance of the mevement, and the papers are 
now filled with accounts of its public denouement 
in what they call the ‘ Free Love smash up,’ which 
took place Jast week, but which wes in reality 
only a collision between certain members of Mr. 
Anprews’ club, and the city police, in which the 
latter it is generally acknowledged had the worst 
of it. 

The history of the affair, briefly as possible, is 
as follows: Mr. ANDREws’ social evenings at his 
own house became so popular, and the doctrines 
of Free Love and Individual Sovereignty which 
he expounds were so much in demand, that he was 
induced some time since to take a public room 
for his assemblies, and introduce some outlines of 
orgamzation. * He required a small admission fee, 
and at first, we believe, @ pledge of honorable se- 
crecy on the part of persons admitted, for the 
sake of keeping the club under select influence 
and to avoid premature notoriety. Subsequently, 
as numbers and interest increased, he took larger 
rooms on Broadway, over Taylor’s Saloon, and 
doubled the frequency of his levees. At one time 
there were said to be three hundred members of the 
club, and from one to two hundred in attendance 
at its meetings. The time was spent by its mem™ 
bers in conversation, music, dancing, and social 
games, and in the attempt to illustrate in a deco- 
vous manner the principle of ‘Individual Sover- 
cignty,’ which leaves every one free to do as he 
pleases without interference, 30 long as he infring- 
es upon no other’s right. Classes for the study 
of French, Phonography, &c., were being formed, 
with a view to combine intellectual improvement, 
fur those who were attracted to it, with the light- 
cr amusements. The prevailing character of the 

assemblage was said to be refined and intellectual. 

Exposure, of course, was sconer or later inevita- 
ble; and within the last fortnight the 7imes and 
Tribune have busied themselves with ferreting out 
and holding up to public curiosity, with blazing cap- 
itals and head-lines, the doings of the Free Lovers 
—their weekly gatherings, doctrines, designs, &c. 
After some nine columns of this kind of descrip- 
tion in the Tribune, of last Tuesday week, giv- 
ing also the time and place of meeting of the club, 
the consequence naturally was a rush of all sorts of 
persons to the place ; some confusion ensued, and 
the police ended the affair by arresting Mr. At- 
BERT Brisraneg, together with the door-keeper 

and another man, and taking them to the stauon 

shouse for the night. The charge against Mr. 
Urispane, that he made a speech which the offi- 
cer judged was of ,an immoral tendency, was 
promptly dismissed by the Mayor, withan apolo- 
gy for the uncalled for interference of his subor- 
dinate; and in the case of the other two persons 
arrested, the Tribune intimates its belief that the 
police were in the wrong, and that the effect of 
the present attempt to suppress the club will be 
like that of persecution generally, to make mar- 
tyrs of the Free Lovers, and to draw sympathy 
to their cause. 

’ @ur readers can make their own comments on 
this affair, and draw their own conclusions. We 
will only indicate a few of the interesting points 
that occur to us. 

1. The immense change that is manifest in the 








marriage and the social question since J. H. Noyes 
and a few friends first braved and broke the tyr- 
anny of tradition on these subjects at Putney in 
1847. 

2. Mr. Brispane was the apostle of Fourierism 
to this country, including the doctrine of ‘ passion- 
al attraction,’ and there is an evident historical 
justice, as wellas dramatic propriety in his hap- 
pening to stand in the breach under the peltings 
that attend his theory in its ultimate consequen- 
ces. Fortunately, Mr. B. isa hard-headed man, 
and as his first essay shows, not easily put down. 

3. The consequence of this New York emeute, 
in whatever aspect we look at it, must be to 
draw increased attention to the subject of the 
social and marriage relations. Examination and 
discussion must follow. What is right? willnow 
be the fearless inquiry of thousands who before 
hardly dared to think of the questions involved 
as in any wise open ones. Mr. Greexey said in 
1848 that the world was not ripe fur such agita- 
tions and changes as we then had in hand. We 
think he must now be convinced that ripe or not, 
nothing can prevent them. 

4. The squirming of many who assume to be 
leaders of public opinion between what they fore- 
see is to become a serious revolution, and the re- 
quirements of present popularity, is not a little 
amusing. 

5. The introduction of educational classes on 
a cheap, popular and social plan in Mr. Andrew’s 
Club, is an interesting feature. So is his idea of 
providing cheap and healthy amusements for the 
people. So far as this goes, it is verging towards 
the results which are obtained by Communism ; 
but we are free to say that we think his more 
radical theories will not succeed without other 
elements than his plan proposes. Aside from the 
point of religious unity, which Mr. ANDREws, we 
presume ignores, it is obvious to us that a system 
of Free Love, whick simply contemplates the right 
of a change of partners at pleasure—and which 
proceeds by an alternate dissolution of old rela- 
tions and forming of new ones, is not practicable, 
and would be no improvement on present society 
if it were. It would be simply the old marriage 
system operating by rotation. The true theory 
of Free Love contemplates no temporary ties— 
no dissolving of connections ; it is a positive organ- 
ization more sacred and indissoluble than mar- 
riage and changes only by increase. Its final re- 
sult is the union of all, or complex marriage. 

Any system of Free Love, furthermore, must 
be seen to be disorderly, that is not preceded by, 
and based upon, a complete identification of all 
lower interests between the parties of that rela- 
tion; Free Love, in fact, is the rightful comple- 
ment only of full Communism of property. 

But it is unnecessary for us to enter into a spe- 
cific criticism of the New York movement. We 
are providentially withdrawn from that vicinity 
just at the right time to be able to quietly observe, 
without being affected by the excitement which 
attends its debut upon the public stage. And 
while the rallying ery of events around us is On- 
ward ! our word also will be Onward! toward the 
Primitive Church—the Resurrection World. 


The new Associative Movement in Texas. 








It is perhaps known toour readers that M. Vic- 
tor Considerant, and Albert Brisbane, the two 
leading disciples of Fourier in Europe and _ this 
country, have been engaged for a year or two past 
in founding an extensive Europeo-American Colo- 
ny in Texas, with an eye to some new social de- 
velopments. The movement has for its basis a 


joint stock company with a capital of a million of 


dollars. A circular recently issued by the friends 
of the project states that several thousand colo- 
nists, not only from the Phalansterian school, but 
also from peopie of liberal and progressive ideas 
who do not receive Fourier’s peculiar view of so- 
cial and industrial organization—‘the very elite of 
European society,’ are engaged to emigrate as soon 
as preparations can be made for them. ‘I'he lead- 
ers of the movement, says the circular, do not pro- 
pose any particular plan of organization, but sim- 
ply, first of all, ‘to bring together the social ele- 
ments most favorable to associative life, under con- 
ditions of perfect freedom, and leave them to 
assume their natural forms—those which shall 
result from the free play of their sympathies or 
attractions. Settlers are expected to find a field 
open to all kinds of life, from the individual and 
fragmentary system, even to integral association, 
comprising all the intermediate degrees,’ Every 
man is to be ar Associationist, in whole, or in part, 
or not at all, just so far as he can make it agreea- 
ble, and to the interest of himself and those with 
whom he may be associated. . 
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Texas, and about 150 colonists are already on the 
ground. The Tribune has the following paragraph 
on the present state and prospects of the enterprise: 


“We learn through late advices from Texas 
that the Europeo-American Colony Reunion es- 
tablished in Dallas county, in that State, under 
the direction of M. V. Considerant, is progress- 
ing rapidly and well. Six months have hardly 
elapsed since the first foundation was laid; and 
already important buildings have been raised, the 
lands are being cleared and cultivated, the fine 
harvests are being garnered from the hitherto 
virgin soil, and busy workshops are in full blast. 

“This colony is located in the center of a tract 
of about twelve thousand acres of fertile land well 
watered, richly wooded, and most advantageously 
situated on the banks of the Bayou, which runs 
up from Galveston, and on which the Galves- 
ton and Houston steamers ply. The associated 
colonists also own a farm that serves as a nur- 
sery for the fruit-trees and vine plants of all 
kinds which have been brought thither from 
Europe.” 





A Visit to the West. 

As some one has said, the west is a great coun- 
try, and much land there. So thought the writer 
while on a short visit lately to lowa. Being con- 
veyed rapidly as cne must be, traveling by rail- 
road, the opportunity of viewing the country was 
rather unfavorable. Still we saw enough to form 
a tulerably good judgment as to the general char- 
acter or productiveness of the soil, &c. 

The point which would most naturally interest 
the friends of Bible Communism relates to the 
question of the adaptation of the West for Com- 
munity movements. So far as the simple ques- 
tion of supplying the physical wants of man is 
concerned, the western country is well adapted to 
associative enterprises. But regarding Bible 
Communism as an organization calculated to ab- 
sorb into itself the very best elements of civilized 
society, its proper location would naturally be 
where those materials are most abundant. Com- 
munism cannot be forced into grounds unprepared 
for its reception, any more than a locomotive can 
operate without the preparation of grading and 
the laying of iron rails. Its natural position is 
that of following rather than taking the lead of 
the moral discipline secured by legal institutions; 
in accordance with the order of develop- 
ment of the law and gospel, or Mosaic and 
Christian dispensations. 

The progress of Communism westward will nat- 
urally follow in the track of religious awakening, or 
something corresponding to the old revival move- 
ment. The western world is being settled by all 
sorts of people, from all countries, bringing with 
them the customs and habits peculiar to their 
origin. The first work to be done is a religious 
one, such as will bring to bear upon that field the 
religious influences of the Bible, or a common 
faith in the gospel of Jesus Christ, to reduce so 
many influences into order. Such a work is un- 
doubtedly going forward already in some degree. 

This labor of leveling and grading, of bringing 
the physical into subordination to the spiritual 
and social, will probably fall on the friends of 
Bible Communism. We would say to them 
therefore, Be of good courage; do what can be 
done to introduce the influences of the gospel of 
Christ; call attention, so far as you do anything, 
to the gospel of salvation from sin, and the truth 
about the Second Coming of Christ. Commu- 
nism was born,as we well know, in the revival 
element. Nothing less than that can be a prepa- 
ration for its growth anywhere, whether west or 
south. G. C. 





Dr. Kane’s Discoveries. 

Although Dr. Kane learned nothing of the fate 
of Sir John Frauklin, which was the ostensible 
object of the expedition, yet as will be seen from 
the sketch of his voyage in our last paper, he 
made some important discoveries. The following 
paragraphs from his official report give the re- 
sult of his labors in this respect : 


“ Smith’s Sound has been followed and sur- 
veyed throughout its extent. It terminates to 
the notheast in a gulf 110 miles in its long diame- 
ter. 
“ Greenland has been traced to its northern 
face, the coast tending nearly due east’ and west 
(E. 17 deg. N.) Its further penetration towards 
the Atlantic was arrested by a glacier, which of- 
fers an impassable barricr to future exploration. 
This stupendous mass of ice issues in 60 degrees 
west longitude. Itis coincident with the axis of 
the peninsula, and is probably the only obstacle 
to the insularity of Greenland. It rises along its 
base for 80 miles in one unbroken escarpment. This 
glacier runs nearly due north, and cements to- 
gether by an icy union the continental masses of 
Greenland and America. 

“It explains the broken and permanently froz- 
en character of Upper Smith’s Sound, its abun- 
dant icebergs, and, to a certain extent, its rigor- 
ous climate. Asa spectacle, it was one of the 








power and drift of public feeling in relation to 


A vucleus has been formed in Dallas County, 


highest sublimity, 
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“The northern land into which this glacier 
merges has been named Washington, and the bay 
which interposes between it and Greenland ,I 
have named after Mr. Peabody. 

“ Peabody bay gives exit at its western curve 
(lat. 80 degrees 12 min.) to a large channel 
which forms the most interesting geographical, 
feature of our travel. This channel expands to 
the northward into an open and iceless area, 
abounding in animal life, and presenting every 
character of an open Polar sea. A surface of 3000 
square miles was seen at various elevations, free 
from ice, with a northern horizon equally free.— 
A north wind, fifty-two hours in duration, failed 
to bring any drift into this area.” 

Dr. Kane says one hundred and twenty five 
miles of solid ice, so rough as tobe impassable to 
boats, separated these waters from the nearest 


southern lead. 
NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


REPUBLICAN MANIFESTO IN EUROPE. 
Kossuth, Mazzini, and Ledru Rollin have is- 
sued an appeal to the democracy of Europe calling 
them to action. ‘hey say that the fall of Sevas- 
topol is only the beginning of a long war, the 
denouement of which belongs to the people. The 
hopes of help from the allies are dissipated. ‘Lhe 
different governments are disheartened and fear- 
ful, and the opportune moment has arrived for the 
democracy to unite itself against its enemies, ral- 
ly either around them or others possessing the 
confidence of the party, as a center of action, and 
make an organized, daring and determined strug- 

gle for liberty. 

OFFICIAL CORRUPTION. 

N. Y. city has been much excited of late by the 
efforts of the Mayor to bring the bribery, pecula 
tion, &c., practiced by the municipal authorities 
to the cognizance of the courts. Six aldermen, a 
city judge, and other officials, we believe, have al- 
ready been indicted, and during the past week the 
Grand Jury has brought into Court another list 
of indictments against a number of the most re- 
sponsible city officers, and a presentment charg- 
ing that official venality and corruption exten- 
sively prevails in the city administration. The 
Recorder interrupted the reading of this docu- 
ment, and refused to have it filed on the ostensi- 
ble ground that it contained matter which should 
not be made public until after it had been the sub- 
ject of further judicial investigation. The city 
papers characterize this proceeding of the Re- 
corder as high-handed and arbitrary. 

UTAH AFFAIRS. 

A telegraphic dispatch from Washington states 
that Col. Steptoe is stopping with the President 
and ‘consulting with him about affairs in Utah. 
He will accept the office of Governor provided he 
is furnished with a sufficient force of soldiers. 








A supposed Privarerr.—The American Bark 
Maury has been seized and laid under embargo at 
N. York, by the United States authorities, on 
the gharge of the British consul that she was be- 
ing fitted out as a Russian privateer, with the in- 
tentior of intercepting one of the Cunard steam- 
ers and taking her as a prize. She was freighted 
for the China trade and had a regular armament 
on board, which there was no hesitation in show- 
ing, but it was affirmed it was not more formida- 
ble than that usually carried by vessels bound to 
the China seas. After an examination she was 
cleared of all suspicion and discharged. 

. ——a <0 ee 


FACTS AND TOPICS. 


—The Home Journal in commenting 
on the late return of Dr. Kane from his perilous 
wanderings in the icy regions of the Arctic sea, 
remarks: * The glad intelligence roused the whole 
city to a tumult of joyous enthusiasm, which has 
not been equalled since the telegraph trembled 
with the message from Montreal, that Captain 
Luce had been miraculously saved from the wreck 
of his splendid vessel, precisely one year before! 
not, indeed, even, since ‘the safety of the Atlan- 
tic? was shouted over the whole land, filling more 
eyes with tears, and more hearts with gratitude 
than the nation has known, at one moment, since 
the death of Webster.’ 


—A rumor has been extensively circu- 
lated for a week or two past that the U. S. Gov- 


ernment has insisted on the recall of the British . 


Minister, Mr. Crampton, for his complicity in the 
attempts to enlist soldiers in this country for the 
English army. 


—-Prof. Emmons has recently given it 
as his opinion that the whole valley of the Adiron- 
dack river in this State is underlaid by the mag- 
netic oxide of iron. The bed of iron ore has been 
clearly traced for about two miles and a half, and 
Prof. E. has calculated the contents of the vein 
lying within two feet of the surface at near seven 
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—_ 
gillions tuns, most of which could be raised 
yithout blasting, and would make at least three 
gillions tuns of iron of the very best quality. 


—The Sublime Porte has given official 
notice of its intention to introduce an extensive 
aystem Of railroad improvements into the Turk- 
sh Empire, and offers to receive proposals from 
capitalists, either native or foreign, to become in. 
erested in them. 


t * . . 

The Fair of the American Institute at 
tbe Crystal Palace is said to be unusually fine 
and attractive, and drawing a large attendance. 


—The following bit of gossip about 
yoyalty we notice is going the rounds of the 
press 5 ‘Prince Frederick William, son of the 
prince of Prussia, is on a visit to Queen Victoria 
st Balmoral Castle. The object it is said, is to 
renew his acquaintance with the Princess Royal, 





_ hundred bushels of onions for market. 


sho it is intended shall become his wife.’ The 
Tribune says the popular pulse in England has 
peen felt and the result is a vehement forbidding 
of the bans. 


—The London Atheneum says that 
Mr. Rebmann, a German Missionary at Mombas, 
fastern Africa, announces the existence of an ex- 
tensive inland sea between the equator and ten 
degrees of south latitude. It is said to be twice 
ss large as the Black sea, including the sea of 
Avoff, and the discovery was arrived at by the 
concurrent testimony of various natives dwelling 
on or close to it, both on its eastern as well as 
its western shore, with whom the Missionaries 
came in contact. 

—Mr. Meigs, in delivering the opening 
address of the Fair of the American Institute, sug- 
gested that a medal of the value of $5,000 be giv- 
en to the railroad of not less than 300 miles long 
which should transport its passengers safely for a 
year. 

—There is an increasing demand for 
our publications. The Circular is winning its way 
without puffing or effort to the notice of those 
to whom we should most wish to have it go.— 
Many of the poor, the sick or unfortunate apply 
for itas a gift, and speak of it as being acceptable 
to their hearts’ want. The Berean and Bible 
Communism are also called for; and we are pleas- 
ed to have them go together, as placing in proper 
connection the grand ideas of the religion of the 
Bible, and the socialism of the Primitive church. 


—A correspondent of the Tribune at 
Paris, says that a cunsiderable number of the 
American inventions on exhibition at the World’s 
Fair in that city were awarded premiums. <Ac- 
cording to his account, the agricultural implements 
attracted the most attention. 

—The present war in the Crimea is 
making itself seriously felt in the financial world of 
France and England. Both the Bank of France 
aad the Bank of England have been obliged to 
rase their rate of interest in an unprecedented 
manner. In order to save itself, the Bank of 
France has resorted to the expedient of secretly, 
through the inedium of third parties, and at a 
high rate of interest, drawing heavily on the Bank 
of England for gold, and now that thegame is out, 


as it was before. The subject has occasioned 
considerable serious thought and foreboding in 


financial circles, 
OE oe — 


An Oneida Journal. 

The Weather.—There have been two or three 
days the past week of such heavenly weath- 
er, it seemed to be nature’s indulgence in 
prospect of the rigor she is meditating. The 
real poetry of weather are these Indian summer 
days. All out-doors is as genial and home-like 
as a cozy little parlor. The woods hold a levee, 
and invite their friends to visit them once more, 
eat of their nuts, and part in love. Friday and 
Saturday were golden days; Sunday, Monday, 
and Tuesday, dun-colored, with symptoms of rain, 
some drizzle, &c.; Wednesday snowy: and this 
Thursday morning the scenery appears in its 
winter dress. The snow is five inches deep. 

Business. —Out-doors One day prepared a 
This ex- 
ercise was in the garden, and men, women and 
children engaged in it. No work can be repug” 
nant when it is enlivened by the social element. 
By the way, our patent for attractive industry 
has not been unknown, or wholly unused in the 
world. Old fashioned huskings, quiltings, apple- 
bees, &c., are examples of its partial application. 
A few of the men employ themselves regularly 
during the day in husking, while we have bees 
at this work every afternoon—in the open field 








it is represented as not in so good a condition} 





when it is pleasant, and when the weather is bad 
on the barn floor. Finished gathering apples this 
week. The Gardeners are engaged in storing 
their vegetables. In shop, the trap business is 
prosecuted industriously, some of the mechanics 
being also engaged on improvements to save labor 
in the manufacture of the traps, and others in 
enlarging accommodations. Orders exceed sup- 
ply at present. Whether it is that the repu. 
tation of the traps is gaining, or the price of 
furs has risen, or there is prospect of a good trap- 
ping season, or for all these reasons together, we 
do not know, but there is a decided run on our 
shop. Domestic branches are carried on as usual. 
Bag-bees after dinner, with entertaining reading. 
We are encouraged to continue these bees, by the 
sales of the bags, as well as by the pleasure and 
edification the occasions afford. 

Arrivals.—Messrs H. and K. from peddling 
silk in Ohio, Mr. D. from a business visit at 
Brooklyn, and Mr. C. from a tour to Iowa. Mr. 
C. left the sick brother at whose invitation 
he went west, still laboring under his disease, 
uncertain of its termination. His state of spirit 
however, is hopeful and improving. An elderly 
lady with whose spiritualism we did not have 
much fellowship, made a stopping-place here over 
night, on her journey from the Wést to Massa- 
chusetts. Entertained several parties of relatives 
visiting private members. 

Evening topics, Reading, &c.—Ventilation.— 
Free Love movement in New York.—Experience, 
Education.—The true position of candidates. 

Correspondence.—Many letters from abroad. 
Some containing outpourings of heart-feeling and 
experience that seek some vent of communication 3 
others containing business-like inquiries about our 
principles and organization ; others encouraging 
words about the paper. Letters from the ped- 
dlers, which are always buoyant and enlivening, 
and journals from the Communes have been fre- 
quent as usual. 

Recreations.—Little parties for cracking but- 
ternuts under the trees. An Indian concert one 
evening. The band of Oneidas who sometiines 
give concerts in New-York, and who live in this 
neighborhood, were invited to come and sing us 
their songs—it being partly in comphment to a 
few in the Association who had never heard them. 
To invite them here, sing for them and hear them 
sing, and furnish refreshments, is an annual cour- 
tesy of the Community which they seem to high- 
ly appreciate. They were accompanied by their 
minister and a few others of their clan whom 
they chose to invite. Unable to communicate 
with us much by word, they manifested by 
laughing faces and whispered chat among them- 
selves much pleasure in their reception, and we 
were equally pleased with their presence and 
music. 

Heailth.—All well. The children are all in the 
predicament of the little girl whose pitiful case 
is described in the following anecdote, only not 
seeing any children ‘better off, they are not 
tempted to cry : 

Ain’? Gor Notuinc.—We were visiting ata 
house the other evening, where there were a 
number of young children. One of them had the 
measles, one the whooping-cough and another was 
afflicted with the young poultry-pox. They were 
all receiving the greatest sympathy and attention, 
while one little girl, about five years old, set in 
the corner crying bitterly. We asked her what 
was the matter? She replied, bursting out into 
a heart-broken gush of tears: “ Every one of the 
other children’s got the measles and whooping- 
cough, and [ hain’t got nothing, boo! hoo! hoo!’ 
—Phren. Journal. 

Saturday, Oct. 20.—Scene 1. Evening.—An ‘ap- 
ple-paring’ in the kitchen; the room full, and the 
usual hum and murmur and merriment—large 
piles of apples disappearing under the whirl of the 
paring machines, and the knives of the quar- 
terers, and corers, but reappearing in the drying 
room in stringed festoons. Hush! a song ; letters 
are read, and report of news. Then the busy 
tumult proceeds as before. 

Scene 2.—An hour later; the Printing Office; 
acompany have slipped away from the paring 
bee, and are rehearsing songs to the empty-look- 
ing ‘ cases’ and dark shadows of the dimly lighted 
room, There is much ado to remember the 
words of the songs without the book. ‘T'wo flutes 
occasionally help the female voices. 

Scene 3.—An hour later; under the large butter- 
nut tree near the mansion,—moonlight,—the air 
still and frosty ; the lights areall out except those 
in the halls. Then ‘ Oft in the stilly night’ breaks 
musically the silence, followed by a half dozen 
other pieces. The last echo dies away and the night 
resumes its unbrokenness. 


Scene 4.—Twelve o'clock. The serenaders 


gathered about the kitchen stove, discussing mat- 
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ters in the geniality which the occasion inspires 
when enter two with travelling-bags in hand. A 
surprise—muteness—then, ‘ Why William, is this 
you?’ ‘How do you do Mr. K?’ Glad greetings, 
and a speedy enlargement of the fire side circle 
welcome home the new comers, from their six 
weeks trip in Ohio. A simple festivity of milk, 
crackers, pumpkin pie and cheese duly celebrates 
the meeting, interspersed with anecdotes and 
adventures of the returned travelers. Then eze- 
unt omnes. 

Sunday.—We doneed more room. Never were 
one hundred and seventy persons found before 
living in one family under so small an amount of 
roof as ours. It is a grand part of our discipline 
however, that we have been called, and in a sense 
compelled, for several years to aggregate so close- 
ly. Smallness of space has served as a compress on 
excessive individuality, and brought out only the 
more divinely the qualities of that charity that 
1s the social element of Communism. But a lar- 
ger school-room for the children, says one, would 
be so convenient; and what shall we do, says un: 
other, for some who want rcoms with a fire in 
them during the winter months? We must ap- 
parently give up the sewing room for this purpose, 
and then where will the bag manufacture betake 
itself to? Our parlor is full in the evening, so 
that it is difficult to secure ventilation without 
exposing some persons to cold currents while 
others are plied with too much heat. Our dining 
tables at their utmost capacity will not seat one 
half of the Community, the other half being ne- 
cessarily put off till the second table, &c., &e. But 
what then? We shall go along first rate, as we 
have done, with our present accommodations, un- 
til we can make them better.. We want money 
for executing the various improvements and em- 
bellishments that suggest themselves in our sur- 
roundings, and we take this as a hint from the 
Lord to go to work vigorously and make money, 
which we shall endeavor to do. In due time we 
are confident that the interior life that is given 
to us will also have the means of clothing itself 
in fitting forms of external excellence and beauty. 

; oe an oo sxe 
About Membership. 

We have almost daily applications this fall for 
admission te the Association, and find occasion 
to discuss occasionally the true principles of 
membership. Ofone thing we are satisfied, both 
from a consideration of the nature of the case, 
and from sufficient experience, viz. that it is nev- 
cr best to receive persons who seek admission 
under the pressure of femporal necessity. It 
would not be best for ourselves or for them.— 
There would be no true junction in cases of this 
nature, Such persons might live here, but they 
would not be members. They might possibly be 
sincere, but the Association could never now 
that they were sincere, and they would want the 
proof in their own selves. 

A widow lady makes the following appeal : ‘ My 
health is poor—my children are all dead, likewise 
my husband. I have no means of support, not 
able to'earn my living. TIT am left alone, and have 
nobody to help me, and unless you can help me, 
have got to go to the poor- house. 
possibly give me any assistance, write, &c.’ 


If you can 
Now 
we cannot of course help her effectually where 
she is, and the truth is, we have never received 
persons into our families for any such reasons 
as she presents, but that the consequences were 
mutually distressing, and the final result separa- 
tion. If she should join us merely for the sake 
of a home, we have little doubt ina short time, 
the poor-house would seem to her the preferable 
place. To live in an Association and not be 
a hearty member of it, is not a happy condition. 
No outward advantages can make it desirable. — 
Then it certainly takes a higher motive than tem- 
poral necessity to prepare any one to go through 
the ordeal of self crucifixion which ‘every true 
Communist has to submit to. It has been proved 
again and again among us that nothing but a 
quickened sense of elernal realities, and an ever- 
lasting purpose to obey God—this purpose first in 
the heart—in short, the true martyr motive—is 
suflicient to make persons hold out on the course 
we are pursuing. 

A friend who was once a prominent member 
among the Shakers, says that their Communities 
have worked out the principle, that persuns in- 
fluenced by .mercenary motives can never effect 
any real junction with them. The Shakers are 
liberal to the poor outside, but cautious about re- 
ceiving members who seek admission under the 
pressure of temporal necessity. Applications of 
that nature are not unfrequent at this season of the 
year, and the brethren sometimes laugh about 
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If the pressure of temporal necessity is not the 
right motive for joining the Association, so neither 
is the attraction of temporal advantages. If a per- 
son’s principal object is to improve his outward 
circumstances, he cannot form any true junction 
with us. No such motive originated the Associa- 
tion. If our principles, instead of leading to all 
that is beautiful and pleasant in outward circum- 
stances, had led to poverty and hardship and poor- 
house fare, it would have been all the same to us, 
we should still have been Communists, because 
our first object is spirifual perfection and it is 
that which we have sought in forming ourselves 
into an Association. We have, indeed, subjected 
ourselves to wcrse disgrace than attends going to 
the poor-house, and have had pinches which 
proved to us that we could cheerfully subsist on 
the meanest fare rather than forsake our object. 

One applicant, after considerable talk about 
marriage and his sympathies with our doctrines 
on that subject, says; ‘I read the Circuiar with 
much interest. On some points, on Biblical opin- 
ions I may ciffer, but they are of minor impor- 
tance.’ Now the very children in our school will 
smile at this language. We value sympathy on 
these Biblical points—the very ones doubtless 
that he refers to—a thousand times more than on 
the marriage question—we count them of more 
vital interest ; they are first in our heart as they 
were first in our experience. Suppose two per 
fect strangers. one expressing an intelligent faith 
in our views of the Second Coming of Christ, and 
the other chiefly sympathizing with our social 
theory, and our prepossession would all be in favor 
of the first. 

Though we criticise the attitude of some, we 
would do nothing to discourage in any, a true de- 
sire for Community life. We believe it is in- 
stinctive in the heart of every disciple of Christ. 
anda desire that the Lord will give those that 
delight themselves in him. We like the spirit 
of the followmg letter, and think it may be taken 
as a model of the true position for candidates: 


Cassopolis, Mich., Oct. 14, 1855. 

Drar Frienps:—Please accept of the little I 
send you for the benefit of the Circular. 1 am 
glad that there is one paper printed in the world 
that acknowledges the Sovereignty of Jesus Christ: 
and that advocates the socialism of the Prmnitive 
Church. It is my desire to assist you what I can 
in spreading the truth before the world. I have 
not much of what the world calls wealth, nor do | 
desire any more than my Heavenly Father sees fit 
to give me. My greatest desire is that I may get 
into sympathy with Christ and the Primitive 
Church. I wish to confess Christ continually be- 
fore the world, to have him present with me at all 
times. 

The last time I wrote to you, I expressed a 
desire to become a memberof your Community. 
That is my desire still. My heart is with you, and 
I confidently look forward to the time when my 
hands will be with you too. It is not from pecu- 
niary motives that I desire to be with you, nor be- 
cause I wish to get out of the world, but that I may 
have the benefit of criticism from those further ad- 
vanced in the Christian life than lam. Perhaps 1 
night not stand the fire of criticism, but I think if 
it was given in love I could receive it thankfully. 
Another reason why I would hke to be with you 
is that I may have the benefit of the example of 
those with whom I associate. The apostle Pau! 
says, ‘Evilcommunications corrupt good manners;’ 
So on the other hand, a good example will have « 
tendency to lead a person in the right way. It 
seems to me that I could be willing to labor even 
harder than I now do for the sake of being in such 
a society as yours. But if you do not see fit to re- 
ceive me I shall not grumble about it, but shall 
still endeavor to do the best I can in an isolated 
position and look forward with hope to the time 
when Bible Communism will be more popular than 
it now is. I know that all things do work together 
for good too them that love God; and whatever 
trials I may have in the world if I put my trust in 
Christ he will be a present help in time of need. 
We have only to believe, ‘all things are possible 
to him that believeth. Itis my desire to be cri 
cified to the world that I may be able to say with 
Paul, that ‘for me to live is Christ and to die is 
gain.’ © what a blessed hope the Christian has. 
He can look forward to an eternity in which he 
can love and serve God. ‘Godliness is profitabic 
unto all things, having promise of the life that 
now is, and that which is to come.’ Then let ns 
endure hardness as good soldiers of Jesus Christ, 
looking unto him who is the author and finisher 
of our faith, and who has promised that his grace 
shall be sufficient for us. I mean to strive by his 





‘winter shakers,’ as they call them. 


grace to get the victory over every selfish feeling 
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and propensity, and bring myself into subjection to 
the commands of Christ; and I know that I shall 
conquer if put my trust in him. 

Yours in the bonds of love, F. M. 8 


The two following letters may be added here 
as further expressions of a good spirit in rela- 
tion to becoming members of the Community. 

Troy, N. ¥., Oct. 17, 1855. 

Dean Frienns:—I have of late thought more 
of Community life and the real blessings of a 
true family circle, than ever before; but have 
only ene motive, the glory of God, and leave all 
with him, finding all in him, and in this find union- 
with those who commune in spirit. -M. L. 8. 

Newark, Ohio, Oct. 17. 

Dear Frienvs:—We were greatly rejoiced 
tw hear from you through Brothers K. and U. 
Their visit was like cold water toa thirsty soul. 
It is eighteen years since we have seen a full be- 
liever in the Néw Covenant truth. I thank God 
that he put it into the hearts of the Community 
to send them to Ohio. We were glad to hear 
that you are prospering in all things. We feel 
that we are one with you for the progress of 
the kingdom of Christ in the earth. He is to 
me a rock and high tower, my sun and my shield 
and my sure defence. I confess him my savior 
of soul, body and spirit. We would like to join 
the Community if it is the will of God, if not, the 
will of the Lord be done. Of this world’s goods 
I have none ; but I wish to devote all that I have 
and am to the service of Christ. [ have learned 
in whatever situation I am therewith to be con- 
Yours for the Resurrection, N. K. kK. 


tent. 








Autumn Sights. 
Wallingford, Conn., Oct 9, 1855. 

Dean G——: ‘You spoke in your last letter 
of having occasional longings fora view of New 
England scenery at this seasun—that your mem- 
ories of it invest it with a peeuliar charm which 
seems lacking in the landscape of the West. I 
imagine that the peculiar charm attaches a good 
deal to the groves and woods which clothe the 
hill-sides and sprinkle the pastures of New Eng- 
land. I took a walk here the other afternoon 
about sunset, which recalled old times, and scenes 
when the beautiful woods above our Putney 
home were to us children a never-failing source 
of novelty and delight. The pleasantest memo- 
ries of childhood with me are connected with 
the long walks we used to take in the woods 
and our sports in the dried leaves, making moss 
houses and playing around the old pond. 

My walk I refer to was to the high cliff which 
they here call ‘the pulpit.’ I passed up the long 
arden alley and by the milking yard at the end, and 
after crossing the fence entered the woods which 
commence here at the foot of Mount Tom, and ex- 
tend an irregular belt of foliage up to the summit. 
As I walked slowly up, the pleasant Autumn 
scent, given out I suppose by decaying leaves, was 
reviving indeed. Then as I looked cown my at- 
tention was caught every step by some novelty. 
Such a variety of little shoots springing from the 
ground, the seedlings I suppose of the trees—so 
many different kinds of moss, each tempting me 
to set my foot upon it to feel its velvety carpet— 
auch a variety of grasses, of ferns, of fragrant 
herbs, pennyroyal and mountain mint, and the 
purple and yellow flowers which blossom after 
the frost—each and all delighted sight and smell 
and made me praise the wisdom and goodness 
of the Maker of them all. As I pass on a green 
walnut lies before me, and I look up now to the 
green arch overhead to see the parent tree, and 
think of the noble belt of chestnut and walnut 
trees that skirt the field just the other side of the 
fence. And now I notice the grey mossy rocks 
and stones which lift their heads here and there 
out of beds of moss and dried leaves. They look 
so old and time-worn—not sharp and ragged as if 
some convulsion of yesterday had scattered them 
there ; but so long have they rested undisturbed 
that they are mellowed in shape and color into 
harmony with the prevailing tone around them. 

AsI approached the top of the hill, I left the 
woods behind and came out imto a breezy sort of 
pasture covered with tall grass and shrubs, mong 
which were blueberry bushes with some ef the 
berries still on and low juniper and cedar trees. 
A few steps more and I came ‘to the edge of the 
chff. At this point which they call the pulpic, 
and which is a shoulder of Mount Tom, as it is 
a little below the snmmit the rocky mountain 
side descends almost perpendicularly to the level 
on which our house stands. The view which 
now greeted my eyes was well worth even a pain- 
ful ascent to see. Beneath lies the valley of the 


is indicated by an occasional glimpse of blue water, 
and by the serpentine fringe of willows which line 
its banks. Beyond on a long gentle slope, the 
beautiful village of Wallingford stretches away 
north and south. To the south you see the tall 
spire of the church in Fair Haven, beyond which 
is the Sound. Turning to the north, rising among 
the Green Hills are seen the villages of Meriden, 
and still beyond them the Hanging Hills, whose 
peculiar and bold outline stands out clear and dis- 
tinct from the blue sky. Not only the sense of 
sight was pleased—the dir so fresh and fragrant 
on this breezy hight was a luxury to breathe. 
I remained long enough to feel the refreshment 
of souland body from the feast spread before 
me, and then returned the way I came, thanking 
God for the riches and beauty of his outward 
creation which is really but an index of still more 
glorious interior treasures. 
Yours affectionately, 
Connecticut Trap Dykes. 

While building a wall for a fruit cellar we 
made use of the rounded and worn cobble 
stones of trap rock which are found in this vic- 
inity. It was remarked that all of these stones 
must have once had sharp angular corners like 
those long vertical ones which may be loosened 
from their quarry at the top of Mount Tom.— 
They have the same character as those volcanic 
trap rocks which push up through all the other 
strata around us here, forming the abrupt 
hanging hills at the head of the Quinnipiac 
valley north of us, and which fringe the hori- 
zon six or seven miles east of us, extending to 
the sea-shore. This range of hills has some 
rather peculiar characteristics. It seems like 
a tolerably regular wall pushed up from sub- 
teranean depths, exposing its upright crystal- 
ine structure to the freezing and thawing of 
many centuries, by which an incalculable amount 
of debris is thrown down in the shape of long, 
many-sided, tough, blue, and ringing stones 
which often fill up the sides of the declivities 
nearly to their top. 

I observed one of these walls, (trap-dykes 
in geological phrase,) several miles in extent as 
I came from the sea-shore at East Haven.— 
One of them goes by the Indian name of 
Tetoket mountain. The disintegration or sep- 
aration of this rock sometimes produces a cu- 
rious effect. Near the northern extremity of 
the range of hanging hills that has been men- 
tioned, the pieces of rock seem to have fallen 
away from the sides of the wall so as to leave 
the wall very thin and in places it is quite gone 
and rounded over. In one place there are 
three peaks or notches in the wall quite close 
to each other, the middle one being consider- 
ably Ipwer than the two side ones, forming an 
ornanjental edging to our horizon. A little 
further to the north the rocks have fallen away 
and deserted some of their fellows in such a 
manner as to leave them alone—standing _pil- 
lars of rock, some tweuty feet high by the side 
of the wall. The same phenomenon may be 
observed two or three miles south of us at 
Mount Carmel, in a precipitous glen on thi 
side of Quinnipiac valley. 

Intersperssd through this trap formation 
within a space of sixteen or eighteen miles 
from the sea-shore, are at least six lakes ata 
considerable elevation above the surrounding 
country, some of which have no perceptible 
inlet. The most northerly is Paug pond, 
which is about a mile long, and a half a mile 
wide, and which is the head water of the East 
Haven river. The most southerly is Salton- 
stall lake, which is about five miles long, and 
the Jower extremity of which is within about a 
mile of the sea-shore. These lakes seem to 
have been spaces included between the trap- 
dykes, from whence the water, supplied by 
rains and springs, could find no place of egress 
except as it attains a considerable elevation.— 
These lakes abound in perch, pickerel, eels, 
and bullheads, ‘the catching of which affords 
some profit as well as recreation to the inhabi- 
tants around. 

There are some green, smooth, and fertile 
vallies between the trap-dykes which are, beau- 
tiful to behold. The soil which these rocks 
furnish is evidently quite fertile. The »pear 
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we sce many quite aged ones in this region. 

There is a peculiarity about the action of 
the weather on these rocks, which is worthy of 
notice. Their natural color is dark blue ; but 
after exposure, their surface for half an inch 
or more changes to a lighter color, a kind of 
reddish brown. This surface can often be 
made to cleave off from the harder interior, 
making in some cases of round pebbles, rough, 
hollow dishes. This is caused by a chemical 
change in the part exposed (perhaps the oxi- 
dation of iron contained in it) which causes 
it to expand more than the inside which is 
protected. | 

In view of the beauty and grandeur of the 
landscape which derives its features principally 
from this rock in this region, and in view of 
the fertility of the soil which it produces, and 
the beautiful lakes which find their beds in it, 
we cannot but fee] grateful to God for our geo- 
logical surroundings. Evena rounded pebble 
which we put into a chink of the wall, which 
we are building, is well calculated to inspire 
love and respect not only for God, but for 
man, his highest creation. Its rounded form 
speaks of ages of actively operating powers, 
perhaps of an uncounted myriad of years, of 
an age of glaciers, frozen seas, icebergs, and 
all the terrible phenomena peculiar to Green- 
land scenery ; and all to furnish the beautiful 
abiding place which we now inhabit. What 
patience, and foresight, and contiruence is here 
evinced! And how highly he must value the 
highest work of, his hands! And after all this 
forecast, and patient, persevering execution, 
will he not go on and finish his work? Will he 
not push it forward until humanity shall stand 
redeemed and purified in the beauty of holi- 
ness—the perfect image of God ? 
Wallingford Commune. H. J. 8, 





The Bible and the Discoveries of Science. 


It is said that the effect of a little Science is 
to make men skeptical ; of much, to make them 
reverential. Whether the first part of the ad- 
age is true or not, the last seems to be well 
illustrated in the case of Lieut. Maury. The 
following paragraphs trom his pen will be read 
with interest : 

** The Bible frequently makes allusion to the 
laws of nature, their operations and effects.— 
But such allusions are often so wrapped in the 
fold of the peculiar graceful drapery with which 
its language is occasionally clothed, that the 
meaning though peering out from its thin cov- 
ering all the while, yet lies in some sense con- 
ceiled, until the lights and revelations of 
science ‘are thrown upon it; then it bursts out 
and strikes us with the more force and beauty. 


has increased, so has our understanding of many 
passages in the Bible beenimproved. The Bi- 
ble called the earth ‘ the round world ;’ yet for 
ages it was the most damnable heresy for Christ- 
ian men to say that the world is round; and 
finally, sailors cireumnavigated the globe, prov- 
ed the Bible to be right, and saved Christian 
men of science from the stake. 

‘“« Canst thou tell the sweet influence of the 
Pleiades ?? Astronomers of the present day, 
if they have not answered the question, have 
thown so much light upon it as to show that, if 
ever it be answered by man, he must consult the 
science of Astronomy. It has recently been all 
but proved that the earth and sun, with their 
splendid retinue of comets, satellites and planets 
are allin motion around some point or center of 
attraction inconceivably remote, and that point 
is in the direction of the star Aleyon, one of the 
Pleiades! Who but the astronomer, then, could 
tell the sweet influences ? 

‘And as for the gencral system of atmospheric 
circulation which I have been so long endeavor- 
ing to describe, the Bible tellsit all ina single 
sentence ; ‘The wind goeth toward the South and 
turneth about into the North; it whirleth about 
continually,- and the wind returneth again ac- 
cording to his circuits.’ ”——-Eecl. 1: 6.— The 
Country Gentleman. 





A Curious Sermon. 
The following, which has the virtue at least 
of exciting healthy laughter, hits off very well 
the manner in which ministers sometimes adapt 
their text to their subject. {Foran example al- 
most equal to it, see a sermon reported in the 
Tribune of the 22d inst., delivered by Dr. Pen- 
nington on the subject of Free Love.] We find it 
in the Evening Post, and it purports to be a ser- 
mon delivered at Brandon, Miss., by a reverend 








Quinnipiac, through which the course of the river 


tree seems to find especial nutriment in it, as 


Captain of v Mississippi flat boat. If you wish 


‘“* As our knowledge of nature and her laws | pe 





for a full effect, read it aloud, putting a good 
tist emphasis on the italicised part of the text. 
‘I may say to you, my breethering, that I 
not an edecated man, an’ 1am not one o’ them 
beleeves that edecation is necessary fur a . 
minister, fur I beleeve the Lord edecates his Preach 
ers jest as he wants ’em to be edecated, and, althon.) 
I say it that oughtn’t to say it, yet in the state 
Indiangy, whar I live, thar’s no man as gits a bj 
congregation nor what I gits. ; Beer 
**Thar may be some here to day, my breetherip, 
as don’t know what persuasion 1 am uv. Wel] I 
may say to you, my breethering, that I’m a Hg, 
shell Baptist. Thar’s some folks as dont like the 
Hardshell Baptists, but I’d ruther hev a hard shel) 
as noshell at all. You see me here to-day, py 
breethering, drest up in fine close ; you mout thj 
I was proud, but I am aot proud, my breether; 
and although I’ve been a preacher uy the iospel ¢¢ 
twenty years, and although I’m capting uv that flat 





boat that lies at yure landing, I’m not pro 
breethering. ’ “— 

‘I'm not a gwine ter tell you edzackly wharm 
tex may be found; suffice it to say, it is in the led 
of the Bible, and you'll find it somewhar ’tween the 
first chapter of the book of Generation and the lag, 
chapter of the book of Revolutions, and ef you'll 
and sarch the Scriptures, as I have sarched 
Scriptures, you'll not only find m y tex thar, but ¢ 
ae many —, teres as will 4 you good ty 
read, an’ my tex, when you shill find it, you shi 
it to read thus: . eng 

* And he ed 0 a i 
of just men made perfeck.)"” "” ° ‘heusand strings—spery 

‘‘My tex, breethering, leads to speak uv speri 
Now thar’s a great many kinds of toad hy rv 
world—in the fust place, thar’s the sperits as some 
folks call ghost; then thar’s the sperits uv turpen. 
time, and then thar’s the sperits as sum folks ca)é 
liquor, and I’ve got as good artikel of them kind ty 
sperits on my flatboat as ever was fotched down the 
Mississippi river: but thar’s a great many other 
kind of sperits, fur the tex sez: ‘He played on g 
harp of a thou-sand strings—sperits of just men made 
perfeck.’ 

** But I'll tell you the kind uv sperits as is 
ment in the tex; it’sfire. That is the kind of 
sperits as ismentin the tex,my breethring. Now 
thar’s a great many kinds of fire in the world.— 
In the fust place thar’s the common sort uv fire you 
lite a segar or pipe with, and then thar’s cam-fire, 
fire before youre reddy and fall back, and many 
other kinds uv fire, for the tex sez: ‘ He played on 
a harp uv a ¢hou-sand strings—sperits uv just 
men made perfeek.’ 

‘But I'll tell you the kind of fire as is ment in the 
tex, my breethring—it’s hell fire! an? that’s the 
kind uv fire as great many of you‘ll come to, ef you 
don’t do better nor what you have bin doin’—for 
‘ He played on a harp uva thou-sand strings—sper- 
its of just men made perfeck,’ 

‘* Now, the different sorts uv fire in the world may 
be likened unto the different persuasions in the 
world. In the fust place, we have the Piscapalions, 
and they are a high sailin’ and a highfalutin’ set, 
and they may be likened unto a turkey buzzard that 
flies up into the air, and he goes up and up till he 
looks no bigger than your finger nail, and the fust 
thing you know, he cums down and down, and down 
and down, and js a fillin’ himself on the karkiss of a 
dead hoss by the side uv the road—and ‘He played 
on a harp of a thousand strings—spirits of just men 
made perfeck.’ 

_,‘* And then thar’s the Methedis, and they may be 

likened unto the squirrel, runnin up into a tree, for 
the Methedis believes in gwine on from one degree 
uv grace to another, and finally on to perfeckshun, 
and the squirrel goes up and up, and he jumps, from 
lim’ to lim’, and branch to branch, and the fust 
thing you know he falls and down he comes kerflum- 
mux, and that’s like the Methedis, for they is allers 
fallin from grace, ah! And—‘ He played on a harp 
of a thou-sand strings—sperits of just men made 
rfeck.’ 
“* And then, my breethring, thar’s the Baptist, ah 
and they hev bin likened unto a possum on a ’sim- 
ion tree, and the thunders may roll, and then the 
earth may quake, but that possum clings there still, 
ah! And you may shake one foot loose and the 
other’s thar, and you may shake all feet loose, and 
he wraps his tail around the lim’, and he clings fur- 
ever, for—‘ He played on a harp uv a thou-sand 
strings—sperits of just men made perfeck.’ ” 

Here the reporter could no longer contain himself 
and his notes became entirely unintelligible. 








—A writer in the Gentleman’s Magazine enn- 
merates among the remote descendants of Mary Stu- 
art, the present Emperor of Russia, whose mother 
was a daughter of the royal line of Prussia. Also 
the son of Napoleon by Maria Antoinette, who uni- 
ted in his veins the blood of the Stuarts, the Haps- 
burgs and the Bourbons. Many of the present sov- 
ereigns of Europe are descended from Mary--among 
them Queen Victoria, who is therefore remotely re- 
lated to her great antagonist, the Russian Emperor. 





When thy cup o’erflows with gladness, 
Lift thy thankful heart above ; 
If opprest with fear and sadness, 
Trust thy heavenly Father’s love. 
Thou shalt know each hidden reason 
When thine earthly work is done, 
Praise Him, then, in every season, 
For the shadow and the sun! 
Home Journal 








a Correspondents. 


4a~ Persons writing to have their direction changed on our * 


mail book, are requested to remember and state the place where 
from, as well as the new office to which they wish the paper 
sent. 

H. C., Texas.—The missing numbers are sent as requested. 
The persons you inquire for are here. We shall take pleasure 
in forwarding you the other things mentioned, as soon as they 
can be procured. 

J. J. F., N. J.—Your letter and the contents are received 
with thanks. The pamphlets are sent. 


Lerters not OTHERWISE ACKNOWLEDGED.—R. M 
Bell; C. Ellig; 8S. Bailey; H. R. Wilder; T. Bond; 
D. A. Hale. 
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